ONE WORLD :   TWO  WARS

MATSUOKA TALKS FOR TWO HOURS AND A
QUARTER

October 5, 1940

I called on Foreign Minister Matsuoka to-day at his invitation,
and we talked, for the most part informally and off the record,
for two and a quarter hours. As usual Mr. Matsuoka did about
95 per cent, of the talking because his continuous monologues can
be broken only by forceful intrusion. Although from time to time
he brings up points of marked interest, his volubility flows on by the
hour with little or no punctuation, and his discourses are therefore
difficult to chronicle.

On this occasion Mr. Matsuoka's main thesis was that the present
world situation results logically from the clash between tradition
and the machine age. Only once during the conversation were
heated words evoked, and those came from me when the Minister
attempted to justify, on the ground of imperative necessity, national
expansion by war, especially in the case of Germany. I had, as I
pointed out, personally known the old Germany when within its
own boundaries it was a happy, contented country, progressive and
prosperous. The action of Germany's present leaders in grinding her
weaker neighbours into the dust to satisfy their own megalomaniac
ambitions could not possibly be condoned on the ground of necessity :
to try to do so was utterly preposterous. In the case of Japan, I
personally appreciated her economic needs. Japan's relations with
the United States have not, however, been brought to their present
deplorable pass by the reasonable urge of those needs, but rather by
the employment of methods of force in following that urge instead
of the methods envisaged in Mr. Hull's logical and practical plans
for following orderly processes in the solution of economic troubles.
At that point Mr. Matsuoka characterized the Anglo-Saxon countries
as smugly convinced that they are right in everything they do and
intransigently unwilling ever to acknowledge themselves in the
wrong. On that point I said that I had never yet found a Japanese
willing to acknowledge the patent fact that Japan had violated the
provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty, to which Mr. Matsuoka to my
surprise said that he was perfectly willing to admit that fact to me,
but he added naively that of course he could not do so politically
as he had been urged to do before the League of Nations.

The Minister said that he had retired from public affairs for a
long time and had thrice refused posts in the last Konoye cabinet,
but that he had finally been led by his intensive pondering on the
sorry state of his country to urge Prince Konoye to emerge again, as
he felt that Konoye was the only person who could rescue Japan
from impending revolution and chaos. Konoye was no longer the
vacillating politician of his former premiership but an entirely different
person, inflexibly determined to save his country, where even now